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The  Ten  Acre  Tract  in  Oregon 


r[EKE  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  successful 
farmer  to  own  as  much  land  as  possible.  His  success  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  extent  of  his  acreage.  As  the  story  goes,  he  “bought 
more  land  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs  to  make  more  money 
to  buy  more  land”,  etc.  In  those  days  the  man  who  was  “land  poor” 
was  a  familiar  figure. 

Times  have  changed.  The  average  size  of  holdings  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  steadily  less.  Extensive  agriculture  has  given  place 
to  intensive  agriculture.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  how  much 
land  a  man  has  but  how  well  he  cultivates  that  which  he  has.  And  the 
smaller  the  farm  the  better  able  is  the  farmer  to  gain  the  desired  re¬ 
sults. 

True,  the  great  grain  staples,  wheat  and  com,  are  most  economic¬ 
ally  and  profitably  produced  in  large  areas,  and  the  tendency  in  the 
wheat  country  and  the  corn  belt  is  to  consolidate  and  increase  the  size 
of  the  farms.  But  with  practically  all  other  products  the  movement 
is  in  the  other  direction. 

Several  causes  are  operative.  One  is  the  increased  value  of  land. 
The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  large  piece  of  land,  and,  by  very  ne¬ 
cessity  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  smaller  tract.  Scar¬ 
city  and  high  price  of  labor  is  an  important  factor.  In  the  days  of  a 
former  generation  the  “hired  man”  received  $10  a  month  and  board, 
and  the  extra  “hand”  was  satisfied  with  $1  a  day.  Now  the  former  re¬ 
ceives  $25  a  month  and  the  latter  $2.25  a  day — or  more,  if  the  need  is 
sufficiently  urgent.  And  even  at  these  prices  labor  is  scarce  and  pre¬ 
carious.  The  problem  arose,  then,  how  to  make  the  farm  pay  with  the 
least  possible  dependence  upon  outside  help.  The  solution  came  with 

the  reduction  of  the  farm  to  a  size  such  that  the  farmer,  with  his  fam- 
t  * 

ily,  could  do  most  of  the  work. 

But  the  principal  reason  has  been  in  the  development  of  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture,  especially  as  applied  to  intensive  farming.  The 
agricultural  schools,  experiment  stations  and  many  intelligent  farmers 
have  insisted  that,  from  the  same  investment  of  capital  and  labor,  bet¬ 
ter  profits  could  be  made  from  the  small  farm,  well  cultivated,  than 
from  the  large  farm  poorly  cultivated. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  per¬ 
tinent  : 

Certainly  there  is  one  industry  with  respect  to  which  the  socialistic  theory 
has  failed  to  work.  That  industry  is  farming  in  the  United  States.  The  capitalist 
doesn’t  gobble  up  the  farms;  the  small  proprietor  is  not  squeezed  out.  David 
Rankin,  who  died  recently,  owned  some  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  grain  land. 
This  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  made  him  a  national  figure — the  Morgan  or 
Rockefeller  of  Mid-Western  agriculture. 

From  1850  to  1900  the  average  size  of  a  farm  in  the  United  States  decreased 
from  two  hundred  and  two  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres.  True,  from  1880 
to  1900  the  average  size  increased  about  one-tenth;  but  this  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  coming  in  of  big  western  grazing  farms.  In  Montana,  for  example,  in  that 
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twenty  years,  the  average  farm  rose  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  to  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  acres;  in  Nevada,  from  four  hundred  to  nearly  twelve 
hundred  acres.  In  old  states  the  average  farm  grew  smaller. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  biggest  farms  have  never  meant  the  most  money. 
Washington,  owning  one  of  the  most  extensive  estates  in  the  country,  borrowed 
at  two  per  cent  a  month  to  pay  the  grocer.  Jefferson  was  the  posessor  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  Virginia  land,  upon  the  cultivation  of  which  he  had  bestowed 
infinite  thought,  and  of  many  slaves,  when  he  was  forced  to  sell  his  beloved 
library  and  a  public  subscription  was  taken  up  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head;  in 
fact,  the  profit-making  power  of  the  farmer  is  less  in  his  land  than  in  his  labor. 
The  land  itself  will  respond  almost  without  limit  to  the  intelligent  care  bestowed 
upon  it.  Acreage  at  fifty  and  cultivation  at  one  hundred  is  a  better  proposition 
than  acreage  at  one  hundred  and  cultivation  at  fifty. 

Here  the  editor  evidently  has  in  mind  conditions  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where,  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  50  acres  may 
be  considered  the  farm  unit  best  capable  of  supporting  a  family. 

With  a  broader  understanding,  Col.  Roosevelt  says,  “With  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water,  a  farm  of  five  acres  in  some  parts  of  the  arid 
West,  or  of  40  acres  in  other  parts  is  as  large  as  may  be  successfully 
tilled  by  one  family”. 

Ten  acres,  of  course,  is  only  a  convenient  unit.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
acre  farms  come  under  the  same  principle,  and  there  are  many  little 
farms  of  only  five  acres  or  even  less  that  are  supporting  families. 

This  desired  result  cannot  be  achieved  on  any  ten  acres,  of  course. 
The  land  must  be  the  best — deep,  fertile  and  durable.  Climatic  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  favorable,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  a  long  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  freedom  from  dangerous  frosts,  floods  and  storms.  Moreover, 
nearness  to  a  center  of  population  large  enough  to  insure  a  dependable 
market  is  essential ;  and  transportation  facilities  for  reaching  that  mar¬ 
ket  quickly  and  cheaply,  equally  so.  Again,  even  with  all  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  satisfied,  not  all  methods  of  agriculture  produce  the  necessary 
income.  Wheat  will  not  do  it,  even  with  50  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
wheat  at  one  dollar.  Clover  and  timothy  will  not  do  it,  even  with  3  or 
4  tons  to  the  acre  and  hay  at  $20  a  ton.  Cattle  or  sheep  or  hogs  or 
even  milch  cows  will  not  do  it,  without  a  large  expenditure  for  ex¬ 
tra  feed.  For  these  products,  larger  areas  of  cheaper  land  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  ten-acre  farmer  is  of  necessity  a  specialist  and  a  specialist  in 
the  crops  that  bring  the  largest  returns  from  the  smallest  area. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  there 
may  be  found  the  conditions  requisite  to  success  on  ten  acres ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied  in  Oregon. 

Oregon  is  a  big  State,  and  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  Mountains 
into  two  sections  in  which  conditions  are  very  different.  Western  Ore¬ 
gon,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Umpqua  and  Rogue 
River,  is  a  humid  country.  That  is,  the  natural  rainfall  is  heavy — am¬ 
ple,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  mature  crops.  Eastern  Oregon 
is  arid  or  semi-arid.  Here,  as  far  as  the  small  tract  is  concerned,  irri¬ 
gation  is  indispensable.  In  both  districts,  the  soil  is  very  productive 
and  the  climate — aside  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  rainfall  in  Eastern 
Oregon — is  very  favorable.  In  either  district,  however,  ten  acres  will 
maintain  a  family.  They  are  alike  in  that  respect.  In  the  irrigated 
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sections  the  soil  is  nearly  all  good,  and  if  the  water  supply  is  adequate, 
almost  any  ten  acres  will  serve.  In  Western  Oregon,  greater  care  is 
necessary  in  selecting  the  acreage.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  excellent,  it  is  true ;  hut  the  prospective  purchaser  must  be  sure  the 
soil  is  deep  and  well  drained,  both  as  to  water  and  air.  A  running 
stream  is  of  great  advantage,  and  a  good  well  for  domestic  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  a  consideration.  In  the  valley  bottoms  along  the  water  courses 
such  land  can  be  found.  The  black  “swale”  lands  are  excellent;  the 
true  “beaverdam”  land,  of  which  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  is  perfectly  adapted.  But  much  of  the  hill  land,  especially  the 
so-called  “red  shot”  soil,  is  equally  as  suitable. 

In  either  Eastern  or  Western  Oregon,  such  lands  as  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  comparatively  high  priced.  The  demand  for  them  is 
large  and  is  constantly  increasing.  They  are  worth  the  prices  asked, 
because,  if  properly  worked,  they  will  return  an  excellent  income  on 
the  money  invested.  Irrigated  land  brings  from  $150  to  $300  per  acre, 
and,  in  the  new  districts,  is  sold  on  easy  payments.  The  price  usually 
includes  the  water  right,  but  a  maintenance  fee  of  from  $1  to  $3  per 
acre  is  charged.  The  cost  of  clearing  the  land,  leveling  it  to  receive 
the  water,  and  constructing  the  necessary  flumes,  ditches,  etc.,  will  run 
from  $10  to  $50  an  acre.  For  lands  under  cultivation,  with  improve¬ 
ments,  higher  prices  are  asked. 

For  suitable  lands  in  Western  Oregon,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
prices.  Excellent  land  on  transportation  lines  within  ten  miles  of  the 
city  of  Portland  can  be  bought  for  $200  and  $400  an  acre.  The  price 
decreases  with  distance,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  find  suitable 
land  for  $75  or  even  $50  an  acre.  In  any  event,  the  ten  acres  should  be 
on  a  good  road  leading  to  a  good  market.  Rural  mail  delivery  and 
telephone  service  are  almost  essential,  and  are  generally  found  through¬ 
out  the  more  settled  sections.  In  an  irrigated  district  electricity  is 
commonly  available. 

Now  as  to  methods  by  which  10  acres  can  be  made  to  yield  a  living 
for  a  family.  A  ‘  ‘  living,  ’  ’  we  take  it,  means  provision  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  family — food  supplies,  clothing,  school  supplies  for  the  children, 
incidentals,  etc.  Standards  of  living  differ,  of  course,  but  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  average  cases. 

The  crops  that  the  ten-acre-man  will  raise  will  include  principally 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Besides  a  work  horse  or  team,  he  will  keep  a 
cow,  a  few  hogs,  a  flock  of  poultry  and  from  20  to  50  stands  of  bees. 
He  can  specialize  in  any  one  of  these,  excepting  perhaps  cows  and 
swine,  and  make  a  success.  Or  he  can  combine  them  in  almost  any  pro¬ 
portion  and  still  be  successful.  No  two  men  will  accomplish  the  same 
result  by  exactly  the  same  means. 

If  the  ten  acres  lie  in  one  of  the  great  fruit  sections,  and  is  a  bear¬ 
ing  orchard,  the  problem  of  a  living  from  ten  acres  is  no  problem  at 
all.  There  are  ten-acre  apple  orchards  in  Hood  River  that  pay  a  profit 
of  $5000  a  year.  There  are  ten-acre  pear  orchards  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  that  pay  even  better  than  that.  There  are  ten-acre  prune  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Umpqua  and  Willamette  Valleys  that  yield  a  net  revenue 
of  $1200  a  year.  There  are  ten-acre  cherry  orchards  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  and  the  Upper  Columbia  River  basin  that  produce  $2000  a  year. 
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And  there  are  ten-acre  orchards  of  peaches  and  plums  and  apricots  in 
many  sections  that  yield  incomes  of  $1000  and  $2000  and  $3000  a  year. 

The  successful  orchards  are  not  confined  to  the  districts  mentioned, 
of  course.  Only  they  have  acquired  especial  fame  by  scientific  methods, 
co-operation  and  specialization.  There  are  thousands  of  ten-acre  tracts 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  suited  to  fruit.  There  is  no  magical  element  in 
any  one  district,  or  no  mysterious  property  in  any  one  particular  soil. 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  wherever  the  soil  is  deep,  fertile  and  well 
drained,  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  either  by  natural  rainfall  or 
by  irrigation,  and  where  there  is  no  special  danger  from  frosts,  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  can  be  raised.  True,  there  are  great  advantages  in  a  location 
in  a  recognized  and  highly  developed  orchard  district,  where  there  is 
an  active  Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  effective  co-operation.  But 
associations  and  co-operative  methods  are  being  introduced  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  locality  where  the  fruit  acreage  is  sufficiently  large  to  justi¬ 
fy  them,  so  that  a  commercial  orchard  of  ten  acres  in  almost  any 
section  of  the  State,  if  properly  managed,  should  prove  successful.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  it  to  yield  at  once  the  Hood  River  aver¬ 
age  of  $500  an  acre.  But  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not 
yield  $200  an  acre,  or  $2000  for  the  ten  acres.  Or  reduce  the  figures 
again  by  one-half.  Certainly  a  family  living  in  the  country  should  not 
find  fault  with  a  net  income  of  $1000  a  year — and  it’s  a  very  poor  or¬ 
chard  that  won’t  do  better  than  $100  an  acre. 

So  we  find  the  readiest  solution  to  our  a-living-from-ten-acres 
problem  in  a  commercial  orchard,  preferably  in  a  well  developed  fruit 
district,  but  feasible  in  almost  any  good  agricultural  section.  The 
average  size  of  a  Hood  River  orchard  is  16  acres,  and  as  there  are  not 
a  few  orchards  containing  hundreds  of  acres,  so  there  are  many  of  ten 
acres  and  less,  from  which  their  owners  take  an  excellent  income  each 
year. 

A  mature  orchard  of  this  kind  is  worth  anywhere  from  $500  to 
$2000  per  acre.  It ’s  a  rich  man ’s  property.  And  as  this  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  rather  for  the  man  of  small  means,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
the  subject  in  different  ways. 

In  any  event,  fruit  will  form  the  basis  for  the  development  of  most 
ten-acre  tracts.  But  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to  bring  an  orchard  to 
bearing — seven  or  eight  years  for  apples  and  pears,  five  or  six  for 
prunes  and  cherries,  three  or  four  for  peaches  and  apricots.  If  the  ten- 
acre  man  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  mature  orchard,  and  must  depend  for 
his  living  upon  the  land  from  the  beginning  he  must  adopt  other  meth¬ 
ods. 

In  many  districts  it  is  possible  to  set  his  entire  tract  to  trees  the 
first  year  and  still  make  a  living  from  the  ground  between  the  trees. 
This  is  the  practice  generally  followed  in  the  irrigated  sections,  where 
the  majority  of  holdings  are  not  larger  than  ten  acres.  The  owner  sets 
out  his  land  to  apples  or  pears  or  other  fruit,  50  to  60  to  the  acre.  In 
the  rows  between  these  trees,  peaches  are  set.  From  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  trees,  and  between  the  rows  alfalfa 
is  raised.  This  is  more  especially  practicable  in  irrigated  sections,  be¬ 
cause  alfalfa  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  if  there  is  a  short¬ 
age,  the  trees  are  liable  to  suffer.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the 
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water  supply  is  ample,  in  which  event  the  inter-crop  will  not  injure  the 
trees,  but  will  actually  prove  of  benefit.  The  active  tendency  of  alfalfa 
to  store  up  nitrogen  is  well  known,  and  this  element,  in  which  arid 
land  is  deficient,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  orchard. 

Thus  grown,  it  will  yield  a  small  crop  the  first  year,  a  good  crop  the 
second,  a  full  crop  the  third  year.  Alfalfa  will  bear  5  to  6  tons  to  the 
acre.  It  is  cut  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  is  worth  from  $10  to  $15 
in  the  stack.  Cost  of  production  is  put  at  $2.50  a  ton.  A  profit  of  $40 
an  acre  will  be  taken  from  the  ground  from  alfalfa,  sold  as  hay.  A 
larger  revenue  is  possible  if  the  alfalfa  is  baled  and  held  for  winter 
prices.  Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keep¬ 
ing  a  family,  especially  with  the  larger  income  from  the  trees  ahead  of 
them.  But  better  than  that  can  be  done  from  10  acres,  “between  the 
trees.’ ’  Ten  cows  can  be  fed  the  year  around  from  the  alfalfa  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  land.  They  will  require  bran,  shorts  or  some  grain  ration 
during  the  months  of  the  winter.  Dr.  Withycombe,  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  a  specialist  in  animal  husbandry,  says  that  a  ton 
of  alfalfa  fed  to  a  good  milch  cow  will  return  a  revenue  of  $20.  An 
income  of  $80  or  $100  a  month  should  be  provided  from  the  herd.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  the  ideal  cow  feed.  It  stimulates  milk  production,  and  the 
favorable  climate  does  the  rest.  If  milch  cows  are  used,  it  is  necessary 
of  course,  that  the  ten-acre  farmer  be  on  the  collecting  route  of  a  cream¬ 
ery  or  condensery,  or  near  enough  to  a  community  so  that  he  can 
market  his  milk  to  advantage.  Creamery  products  invariably  bring 
high  prices  in  Oregon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  fails  to  produce 
its  own  butter  and  is  largely  dependant  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  upon  shipments  from  the  East.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  Oregon’s  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of 
dairy  products. 

Even  if  the  cream  or  milk  product  of  a  number  of  cows  cannot  be 
sold  to  advantage,  one  cow  should  be  kept.  The  milk  and  cream  will 
enter  largely  into  the  diet  of  the  family,  and  the  surplus  can  always  be 
sold  to  neighbors  who  do  not  care  to  bother  ’with  a  cow.  With  the 
cows,  a  few  swine  should  be  fed.  Young  pigs  thrive  on  alfalfa  as  on  no 
other  food,  and  the  skim  milk  can  all  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
If  the  hogs  are  to  be  carried  through  and  fattened,  some  grain  will  be 
necessary.  Wheat,  barley  or  corn  is  used  in  this  section.  At  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  in  Portland,  hogs  invariably  bring  a  better  price  than  is 
paid  for  the  same  quality  in  Chicago.  And  one  or  two  of  the  pigs  in  the 
pork  barrel  will  keep  the  family  in  meat  throught  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  manure  from  the  cows  and  swine  will  add  measur¬ 
ably  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  is  of  especial  value  to  the  growing 
trees. 

The  third  year  the  peaches  or  apricots  will  bear  a  half  crop  and 
the  fourth  year  a  full  crop.  This  should  bring  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre, 
net.  The  yield  from  the  alfalfa  will  not  be  less,  and  the  ten  acres,  at 
this  stage  of  its  development,  will  provide  not  only  a  living,  but  will 
put  money  in  the  bank,  or  provide  a  surplus  for  improvements  on  the 
farm. 

The  apple  or  pear  trees  will  begin  to  yield  commercially  the  fifth 
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year — sometimes  from  one-half  to  one  box  a  tree,  which,  at  prevailing 
prices,  and  allowing  50  cents  a  box  for  production,  will  bring  $1  a  box, 
net,  or  $25  to  $50  an  acre.  This  year  the  alfalfa  is  plowed  under,  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  the  soil,  but  the  peach  trees  may  remain  several 
years.  The  crop  of  apples  or  pears  will  increase  about  a  box  to  a  tree 
each  year  for  a  number  of  years.  After  10  or  12  years  the  peach  trees 
are  moved,  and  the  ten-acre  man  has  a  bearing  orchard,  that,  under 
normal  conditions  will  make  him  independent  for  life. 

This  procedure  it  not  exceptional.  It  is  not  implied  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  man  without  capital.  To  make  the  first  payment 
on  the  land,  fit  the  soil  and  put  in  the  crop,  buy  the  necessary  stock  and 
tools  and  meet  expenses  until  the  first  revenue  comes  in,  will  take  any¬ 
where  from  $2500  to  $3500.  There  is  implied  a  degree  of  industry, 
perseverance  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  man  and  his  family. 

As  has  been  said,  the  methods  will  vary  with  the  individuals.  The 
dairying  factor  will  commonly  be  omitted,  because  but  few  creameries 
are  found  in  the  new  irrigated  districts.  But  instead  of  devoting  all 
of  the  ground  between  the  trees  to  alfalfa  which  may  be  expected  to 
yield,  net,  $40  per  acre,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  be  devoted  to 
berries  and  vegetables.  The  berries  will  include  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  black  and  red,  loganberries,  gooseberries  and  currants.  All  of 
the  berries  produce  prolifieally  and  returns  from  $200  to  $500  an  acre 
are  not  unusual.  V egetables  will  do  almost  as  well.  Asparagus,  celery, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  lettuce  and  garden  truck  of  every  kind 
will  prove  highly  remunerative  and  the  cultivation  that  they  require 
will  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the  trees.  A  more  complete  discussion  of 
the  possibilities  of  truck  gardening  will  be  presented  in  other  connect¬ 
ions. 

H* 

One  other  product  excellently  adapted  to  the  small  tract  in  the  ir¬ 
rigated  sections  of  the  Upper  Columbia  River  basin,  and  to  Southern 
Oregon  as  well,  is  grapes.  The  suitability  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
has  been  fully  established.  Not  only  are  the  standard  American  varie¬ 
ties  successfully  grown,  but  the  conditions  have  been  found  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  delicate  European  grapes,  and  large 
acreage  of  the  Muscat,  Malaga,  and  Flame  Tokay  are  now  being  set 
out. 

Oregon  is  not  supplying  her  own  markets  with  grapes,  and  top 
prices  are  received.  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  markets  will 
readily  absorb  large  shipments  of  grapes  and  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  Oregon  grown  grapes  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  East,  where 
their  high  coloring,  fine  appearance,  flavor  and  superior  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  will  recommend  them  to  buyers.  The  vines  bear  a  partial  crop  the 
third  year  and  a  full  crop  the  fourth  year.  The  cost  of  installing  the 
orchard  is  $50  an  acre.  Mature  vines  bear  from  50  to  75  pounds  each, 
and  the  grapes  sell  for  about  five  cents  per  pound.  Vineyardists  in  the 
grape  districts  of  Oregon  count  on  an  average  of  $200  an  acre  net  re¬ 
turns  from  their  vineyard.  Here,  then,  is  another  opening  for  the 
ten-acre-man.  With  a  part,  or  all,  of  his  little  farm  in  grapes,  he  is 
assured  of  a  dependable  income  from  that  source. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  do  better  if  his  products  are  diversified.  His 
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crops  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  harvests  come  successively,  thus  em¬ 
ploying  his  own  labor  to  the  best  advantage  and  reducing  every  pos¬ 
sible  expense  for  additional  help. 

The  resources  of  the  ten-acre  farm  would  be  incomplete  without 
bees  for  Oregon  is  well  suited  to  the  operations  of  the  honey-  gathereis. 
In  the  irrigated  districts  the  large  areas  of  alfalfa  provide  an  almost 
continuous  food  supply.  The  honey  making  season  is  from  April  until 

October _ two  or  three  times  longer  than  in  the  East  or  Middle  West, 

and  the  profits  are  correspondingly  greater.  There  is  but  little  labor 
connected  with  the  industry,  and  practically  no  expense.  Fifty  colonies 
of  bees  have  yielded  7500  pounds  of  extracted  honey  which  sold  for 
8  cents  a  pound,  or  $600,  most  of  which  was  clear  profit. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  related,  in  the  main,  to  ten  acres  in  the 
irrigated  districts  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

In  Western  Oregon,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Yet  the 
rains,  for  which  Oregon  is  noted,  occur  almost  entirely  in  the  spring, 
fall  and  winter  months  and  in  the  summer  months  there  is  a  marked 
deficiency  of  moisture.  To  remedy  this  defect,  irrigation  is  being  in¬ 
troduced,  and  if  the  ten  acre  holding  be  thus  supplied  with  water, 
the  methods  of  development  will  not  differ  substantially  from  those 
described  as  applicable  to  the  semi-arid  regions.  Cost  of  the  land,  crops 
and  profits  are  about  the  same.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  small 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  without  artificial  moisture.  For 
the  most  part,  their  tracts  are  in  the  rich  bottom  lands,  where  the  deep 
black  “swale”  or  “beaverdam”  soil  is  perfectly  suited  to  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation.  Unless  immediate  proximity  to  a  large  community  is  sought, 
these  lands  can  be  bought  for  about  $100  an  acre,  making  the  original 
investment  considerably  less  than  for  irrigated  lands.  Here  the  truck 
gardener  will  find  conditions  exactly  to  his  liking,  and  his  ten  acres,  if 
properly  handled,  will  yield  him  a  revenue  ample  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  His  products  will  include  practically  every  vegetable  for  which 
there  is  a  demand.  Or  he  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  which  seem  to  offer  the  greatest  profits.  Early  potatoes  will  be 
raised  to  catch  the  high  prices  of  the  early  market ;  but  the  alloted  area 
is  too  small  to  justify  a  large  acreage  of  late  potatoes.  Two  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop ;  but  under  the  conditions  speci¬ 
fied  a  larger  yield  should  be  obtained.  As  high  as  five  cents  a  pound 
is  secured  for  the  earliest,  and  the  ground  is  ready  for  another  crop. 

Onions  produce  enormously  on  land  of  the  type  mentioned.  It  is 
a  staple  crop,  for  which  good  prices  always  prevail.  The  yield  will  run 
from  350  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  an  average,  up  to  800  bushels  as  a 
maximum  crop. 

Cabbages  and  cauliflower  are  equally  profitable.  In  some  districts, 
cabbages  are  left  in  the  ground  until  the  following  spring  and  then 
marketed  at  premium  prices.  From  12  to  20  tons  of  cabbage  to  the 
acre  are  produced.  Cauliflower  returns  from  $350  to  $400  an  acre, 
gross. 

Asparagus  is  another  vegetable  grown  to  great  advantage.  In 
irrigated  districts  there  are  asparagus  beds  that  yield  from  $500  to 
$1000  gross  per  annum. 
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Beets,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  all  of  the  table  vegetables, 
including  peas,  beans,  squash,  cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach’ 
tomatoes,  etc.,  yield  abundantly  and  bring  good  prices. 

Horse  radish,  raised  upon  a  small  piece  of  beaverdam  land,  has 
made  one  grower  a  small  fortune. 

Melons  and  cantaloupes  should  find  a  place  in  every  truck  garden. 
The  Rockyford  cantaloupe  raised  in  certain  parts  of  Oregon  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  commercial  vegetable  garden,  a  hot  house 
will  be  found  of  great  value,  of  use  for  forcing  Vegetables  for  the  early 
market,  raising  “sets”  or  plants  from  seed  to  be  set  out  later,  pro¬ 
ducing  lettuce,  etc.,  for  the  winter  market,  or  producing  flowers.  The 
hot  house  will  provide  work  and  income  during  the  winter  months.  In 
Oregon,  however,  the  ground  is  tillable  practically  all  the  year  around. 
The  growing  season  is  long  and  the  danger  from  unseasonable  frosts 
comparatively  less. 

In  spite  of  the  higher  prices  charged  for  land,  proximity  to  a  com¬ 
munity  of  some  size  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  truck  gardener. 
If  he  can  make  deliveries  himself,  he  saves  jobbers’  profits  and  delivers 
his  products  in  better  condition,  thus  commanding  higher  prices.  Again 
he  is  able  to  secure  a  supply  of  manure  from  large  stables,  which  will 
add  materially  to  the  productivity  of  his  land.  If  sufficiently  enriched, 
he  can  take  two  and  three  crops  from  his  ground  each  season. 

There  are  a  number  of  canneries  in  the  State,  and  if  the  ten-acre 
farmer  is  near  enough  to  one,  he  can  dispose  of  his  crops,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  the  cannery.  Fed  upon  the  waste,  a  few  pigs  will  quickly 
grow  into  money  and  the  owner  will  hardly  know  where  it  came  from. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  and  surest  way  of  making  a  living  from  a 
small  piece  of  ground  in  Oregon  is  to  raise  poultry.  Whether  as  an 
adjunct  or  a  business,  the  profits  from  poultry  in  Oregon  are  large  and 
reliable.  This  is  due  both  to  the  favorableness  of  conditions  and  to  the 
high  prices  for  poultry  products.  Prices  for  eggs  range  from  25  cents 
to  55  cents  per  dozen.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  State  eggs  can  be  produced  at  a  food  cost  as  low  as,  if  not 
lower  than,  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  genial,  equable  climate 
is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  birds.  At  no  time  is  it  necessary  to 
pen  them  in  a  coop  for  protection  against  severe  cold,  and  summer 
conditions  prevail  a  large  part  of  the  year.  There  are  no  abrupt  and 
extreme  changes  in  temperature  in  the  spring  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  young  chicks.  And  a  large  investment  in  warm  houses  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

Green  food  is  available  every  day  of  the  year.  A  patch  of  kale 
will  provide  this  indispensable  element  in  the  chickens’  bill  of  fare. 
Alfalfa  is  an  excellent  food,  either  green  or  chopped.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  the  grains  most  commonly  fed.  Average  egg  production  is 
high.  Many  chicken  men  count  on  from  125  to  150  per  fowl  per  annum, 
which  is  decidedly  above  the  average  for  the  United  States.  The  high 
degree  of  healthness  of  the  fowl  is  another  asset.  There  are  many 
fanciers,  of  course,  increasing  their  profits  by  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock.  But  handled  simply  for  the  eggs  and  the  sale  of  cockerels,  old 
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hens  and  surplus  stock  for  eating,  the  chicken  business  presents  great 
opportunities  to  the  man  with  a  small  tract.  And  no  matter  in  what 
way  he  handles  his  land,  he  should  certainly  keep  a  flock  of  hens — the 
larger  the  better.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  value  of  poultry 
to  the  orchardist  or  the  truck  gardener.  They  will  turn  the  waste 
products  into  money,  consume  countless  insects  and  furnish  a  valuable 
fertilizer. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  kept  under  about  the  same  conditions  as 
hens,  but  turkeys  are  raised  very  largely  on  the  “range.”  They  are 
permitted  to  roam  at  will  and  pick  their  own  feed,  receiving  grain  only 
when  very  young  and  a  few  weeks  before  marketing.  So  it  would 
appear  that  the  10-acre  farmer’s  ventures  in  turkey  raising  must  be  on 
a  limited  scale. 

These  are  the  principal  methods  by  which  a  living  can  be  made 
from  ten  acres  in  Oregon.  Probably  there  are  others.  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  cranberry  marshes  along  the  coast,  that  yield  $200  an 
acre,  net. 

These  methods  are  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  variation.  As. 
has  been  said,  no  two  men  will  accomplish  the  same  results  in  the  same 
way.  It  all  depends  upon  the  man  and  the  nature  and  the  location  of 
the  ten  acres.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  any  ten  acres  of  good  land  in 
Oregon,  if  not  too  far  from  transportation,  is  capable  of  producing 
these  results. 

Perhaps  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  differences  between 
iirigated  and  non-irrigated  land.  All  of  the  crops  mentioned  as  suit¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  the  irrigated  farm  can  be  grown  with 
success  upon  the  non-irrigated  land.  The  land  must  have  sufficient 
moisture;  it  doesn’t  matter  so  much  how  it  comes. 

There  are  other  points  of  view,  as  well  as  that  which  is  directed 
purely  to  the  commercial  or  financial  side  of  the  question.  There  are 
i  vital  considerations  in  favor  of  the  small  farm,  before  which  the  “dol¬ 
lar  mark”  has  no  place.  Life  is  more  than  a  living.  And  life  upon 
i  ten  acres  of  fertile  land  in  Oregon  will  be  rich  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Here  again  the  climate  is  an  asset.  The  bleak,  rigorous  winters 
of  the  East,  during  which  the  farmer  is  practically  house  bound,  ex- 
;  cept  as  he  struggles  through  the  drudgery  of  “chores,”  are  wanting. 
There  are  but  few  days  when  he  and  his  wife  and  children  cannot  leave 
the  house  with  reasonable  comfort.  And  life  in  the  out-of-doors  brings 
health  and  sanity  and  contentment  of  which  the  worker  in  the  city 
knows  little. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal.  The  society  of  his  kind  is 
essential  to  his  life.  Herein  lay  the  defect  of  life  on  the  large  farm. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the  farms  constituted  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  social  intercourse.  The  large  distances  also  made  unavailable  many 
of  the  utilities  and  conveniences  of  life.  The  average  ten-acre  farmer 
knows  little  of  these  hardships.  He  has  rural  mail  delivery,  telephone 
and  transportation  facilities.  There  are  a  score  of  neighbors  on  near¬ 
by  tracts  and  he  is  not  far  from  the  town  or  city. 

Surely  the  ten-acre  farm  in  Oregon  will  solve  the  problem  for  many 
a  man  wearied  and  worn  with  the  unceasing  struggle,  the  merciless 
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competition,  the  meagre  rewards  of  life  in  the  city.  It  is  no  experiment. 
Thousands  are  doing  it  today.  It  is  an  achievement  within  the  reach 
of  any  man  of  average  strength  and  intelligence.  And  it  offers  a  re¬ 
ward  that  is  rich  and  certain.  It  means  more  than  a  mere  “ living.” 
It  means  the  life  worth  while. 

For  further  information  regarding  Oregon,  write  The  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon. 


